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IVAN TURGENEV* 

BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 



The novelist, it has been said, will prove the historian of the 
future, and if this prophecy be fulfilled, a very generous inter- 
pretation of history will be necessary. For the novelist trans- 
mutes the baser metal of mechanical truth in the crucible of his 
own temperament, and the precious gold of one is but the tar- 
nished alloy of another. No two men turn the same eye upon the 
world; each must discover for himself the relation in shape or 
color of this object to that, each must allow an individual ex- 
perience to guide and control his observation. And even when 
we have acknowledged so much, we are still far from a just 
discernment of the truth. An author's character is best discovered 
in his book, and to explain a work by the character which it 
reveals, is merely to argue in a useless circle. For instance, 
Zola and Anatole France have both written chapters of contem- 
porary history ; and if the one picture be absolutely true, the other 
must be absolutely false. There is no common point between the 
quiet country-side of M. France, and the savage animalism of 
" La Terre " : if M. Bergeret be the modern type, what shall be 
said of the ruffianly Eougons and the ineffable Macquarts? Yet 
a little reflection will save us from too violent a dogmatism. The 
portraits of Zola and France do not destroy one another ; they are 
but partial, after all; and while M. Zola is gravely conscious of 
the dung that fertilizes the soil, M. France remembers also the 
grown corn, which the winds of July toss into waves of gold. 

But if it be difficult to reconstruct the France that we know 
from her experiments in fiction, how shall we understand the 
secret, mysterious Russia from a study of her novels? Now, 

* " The novels of Ivan Turgenev, translated from the Russian by Con- 
stance Garnett." London : Hememann. 
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in the generation which is dying to-day, three masters have 
lived and worked, who belong not only to their own time and 
country, but to the literature of all countries and of all time. 
Turgenev, Dostoievsky, Tolstoi — all three have painted the 
Russia of their faith and enthusiasm, but in colors so diverse, 
with a sentiment so contradictory, that when we have read their 
books, we are left with a tangle of hostile impressions. To find 
a formula which shall express the vision of the three is impossible. 
Their books are all strange to us — strange pictures of a strange 
land; the elemental man reveals himself at every turn under the 
polish of Western refinement; but he reveals himself in so dis- 
similar an aspect that we can do no more than put him in the 
common class of humanity. If Raskolnikov be a distant cousin 
of Bazarov, can we regard him even as a vague kinsman to Lit- 
vinov, Lepine, or Prince Andry? Impossible though it seem, 
we must accept in a single act of faith the high authority of 
Turgenev, Dostoievsky, and Tolstoi; we must believe that their 
pictures are the truth seen through the eyes of a various tempera- 
ment, remembering that in fifty years, when the unessential dif- 
ferences of politics are forgotten, the work of all three may ap- 
pear harmonious even to the stranger. 

Meanwhile, we judge them by their opposite faculties. Tol- 
stoi, the real Tolstoi, not the Tolstoi of a fantastic and vapid 
pietism, displays for our wonder the processional quality of the 
epic. His vast simplicity, his monumental intuition of life's 
essence, his large touch, his stern disregard of useless traits and 
superfluous character, rank him with the early masters of the 
world. But if he practise the art of Homer, he has illuminated 
that art with brilliant flashes of insight and comprehension. Hu- 
man emotion has no secrets from him, and if in his supremacy ho 
be called epic, in his sympathy he is a modern of our latest age. 
He creates live men and women, as easily as we cast a shadow 
before us. But his men and women are not shadows; they are 
not even portraits; they are fashioned of blood and bone, and 
once they are created, they seem to move and to speak of their 
own volition. If we saw them in the street we should recognize 
them ; if we heard them speak, their voices would be familiar ; we 
know them body, mind, and soul. So it is that Tolstoi stands 
alone, and, may be, it is not extravagant to urge that "Peace 
and War" is the highest achievement in the art of fiction. 
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Different, indeed, are the novels of Dostoievsky, who is less 
concerned to sketch a character than to create an impression; and 
so easily does he drug his reader that, to turn one page of "A 
Crime and its Punishment" (for instance) is to feel a sudden 
poison coursing through your veins. You care not for truth 
or possibility; you think no more of Russia than of England. 
You know only that your obsession is complete and irresistible, 
and that peace will not be yours, until Raskolnikov's atonement 
be complete. A new world of sin and shame, haunted by horrific 
dreams and crafty spectres — this it is that Dostoievsky reveals 
to us. A dog, in his hands, becomes an affrighting, supernatural 
image. What wonder, then, that he turns the country, which his 
patriot soul forgave and reverenced, into a dusky melodrama, a 
wild, weltering delirium of death and darkness ? Even his Mach- 
iavellian inspector of police, the least curious, yet not the least 
masterly, of his personages, deserved a better fate than to live 
again as the sham Vidocq of our modern stage, with sinister coat 
of fur and fatuously rolling eye. Yet the inspector is half an acci- 
dent, and it is not his image that the name of Dostoievsky calls 
up; rather we remember the miscreant, who drank his wife's 
stockings, or the vision of the poor horse, flogged and broken till 
he dies. 

And what place does Turgenev take in this hierarchy ? Surely 
he is comparable to neither: he is as distant from the Olympus 
of Tolstoi as from the Inferno of Dostoievsky. He knows not 
the palatial style of the one, nor the other's faculty of horror. 
If there be one quality that the three share, it is the sense of 
something new and strange — as it were, the energy of a fresh 
people and a young world. As you read their works, yoti cannot 
but realize that the country which, lately conscious of itself, has 
already found so magnificent an expression, is reserved for high 
destinies and a rare triumph. The Russia of Peter was as a child 
learning to walk; the Russia of Catharine was an ape of Vol- 
tairean pedantry; the Russia of Turgenev is a hero, vague and 
incomplete, who may presently impose his ideas upon the West 
of his aspiration. Yet there is nothing heroic in Turgenev's 
method. He raises no clamor, he beats no drum. From the very 
first, he disliked plots and all the complications of his craft. 
Though he drew many a grotesque figure, many a scarecrow of 
officialdom and vanity, he never descends to caricature, and- his 
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most highly charged portraits, such as Bazarov himself, are felt 
and sketched to the life. There is an elegance in his arrangement, 
a certainty in his exposition, which convey the impression of an 
effortless art, yet the fatality of his stories is sufficient to assure 
his readers that the effort is sustained from the first page to the 
last. No sooner are the characters upon the stage, than the result 
is inevitable. But how daintily is the necessity suggested. Here 
is no pitiless avayKti which drives men and women to their 
doom — only the constraint of a reasonable fate, which cannot be 
avoided and which yet makes no shrill outcry to be obeyed. Thus 
it is that his characters are men and women, rather than types 
or bundles of qualities. Moving to their appointed end in a free 
atmosphere, they need not for credibility's sake rise above the 
stature of human kind. " I have always needed," said he, " some 
ground-work upon which I could tread firmly;" and his intimate 
knowledge of his own personages is but a prelude to the reader's 
perfect understanding of them. Tolstoi's Olympians are pro- 
jected from a vast background ; you can walk all round them, and 
see them in every pose. Your acquaintance with Turgenev's 
men and women is rather intellectual than visible; it seems, says 
Stepniak, as though he had surprised their correspondence, and let 
you into the secret. 

So he deals with ideas, not with actions. If Bazarov be his 
highest achievement, he drew many a young Eussian besides Baz- 
arov ; and it is significant that Bazarov, who would have changed 
the world, fell too soon before the master of us all. " Well, go 
and try to disprove death. Death will disprove you, that is all." 
But Rudin came before, and, may be, Eudin is more clearly char- 
acteristic of Turgenev's thought than any other of his personages. 
" After all, if you think of it," wrote Turgenev in " Torrents 
of Spring," " nothing is stronger in the world — and weaker — than 
a word." And it is the strength and weakness of the word that 
Eudin illustrates. For Eudin always has the courage to speak, 
and never, until the end, has the courage to do. Like all the Eus- 
sians that Turgenev knew best, he is dominated by thoughts, he 
is carried away by his own oratory, and it is his friend, Lezhnyov, 
who best sums up him and his kind : 

" It's not our business to punish him, and it's not needed ; he has 
punished himself far more cruelly than he deserved. And God grant 
that unhappiness may have blotted out all the harm there was in him, 
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and left only what was fine! I drink to the health of Rudin! I drink 
to the comrade of my best years, I drink to youth, to its hopes, its en- 
deavors, its faith, and its purity, to all that our hearts beat for at 
twenty; we have known, and shall know, nothing better than that in 
life. ... I drink to that golden time — to the health of Rudin!" 

But Lezhnyov, in whom we may believe that Turgenev himself 
is speaking, loves his friend for his very lack of effect. " There 
was a time," he allows, " when I saw your weak side ; but now, 
believe me, I have learnt to value you. You will not make your- 
self a position. And I love you, Dmitri, for that ; indeed I do." 

Truly, that aimlessness is admirable which is bred of sincerity 
and a too lofty ambition. But there is another prophet of words, 
whom Turgenev has sketched with a splendid precision and energy 
— the fool whose words correspond to no beating of the heart, 
to no movement of the brain. It is in " Smoke " that he pillories 
this impostor with the best effect, and he is, indeed, a strange 
animal. An apostle of revolution, he fritters away his thought in 
a cosmopolitan culture. He discusses Peele and Nash, whom he 
has not read, and is just as pleased to fall upon science as upon 
Gothic architecture. He loafs about Baden or Paris discussing 
the inapposite, and believing all the while that he is saving his 
country. But listen to Turgenev's own words : 

" Picking up some old, cast-off shoe, dropped ages ago by St. Simon 
or Fourier, and sticking it on our heads, and treating it as a sacred 
relic — that's what we're capable of; or scribbling an article on the his- 
torical and contemporary significance of the proletariat in the princi- 
pal towns of France — that we can do too!" 

It is a sad aimlessness, and while Budin died at the barricade, 
the cosmopolitan, you are sure, went back as speedily as Gubaryov 
himself to savagery and the knout. 

A very different creation is Bazarov, by many esteemed the 
final triumph of Turgenev's art. For Bazarov is drawn with a 
firmer hand and a harder line than we expect in the author of 
his being. Nor is it so easy to appreciate him as it is to delight 
in Budin or Litvinov or Sanin. Enthusiasts have carried him 
out of the world of art into the world of politics; they will de- 
mand worship, not appreciation. This one judges him as a real 
man, and believes him, though a creature of fiction, the regenera- 
tor of Bussia ; that other would cast a reproachful eye upon him, 
charging him with the destruction of the Apraksinsky shops. But 
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to Turgenev he was but the child of a sympathetic brain; and it 
is not surprising that the novelist bitterly resented Bazarov's 
confusion with rebellious politics. He painted the portrait of 
the Nihilist, said he, " simply because he could not work other- 
wise " ; and the genesis of " Fathers and Children " should be 
enough to confound those clairvoyants who detect in every line 
of Turgenev's an allegory of revolution. The idea of the book 
came into his head, so he tells us, in August, 1860, when he was 
taking sea-baths at Ventnor, and never was it his intention to 
elaborate a theory of his own. Bazarov was sketched from life, 
and the model was a young provincial doctor, in whom was in- 
carnated the fresh, chaotic element of Nihilism. That is all, but 
it was not enough for the politicians. Either side claimed the 
book as a pamphlet, and, says Turgenev, "a shadow lay on my 
name. I don't deceive myself. I know that shadow will remain." 
The pessimism is hardly justified; the shadow is already passing, 
but Turgenev suffered the misunderstanding which overtakes all 
who regard life without fanaticism, and dare to treat politics as 
the material of an art. 

What, then, is Bazarov, whose democratic significance has 
been grossly exaggerated? He is science, the enemy of art; he 
is truth, the enemy of politics. " Nature," said he, " is not a 
temple, but a workshop, and man's a workman in it." Thus he 
called love, philosophy, and all the adornments of life " roman- 
ticism." Why admire a landscape, when you might dissect a 
frog ? Why fall in love with a beautiful woman, whose limbs sug- 
gest the anatomist's table ? But, above all, Bazarov was the cham- 
pion of reform, though he knew not along what path his impulse 
of change and fury would carry him. " There's no dash, no hate 
in you," said he to Arkady, " but you've the daring of youth, and 
the fire of youth. Your sort, you gentry, can never get beyond re- 
fined submission or refined indignation, and that's no good. You 
won't fight, and yet you fancy yourselves gallant chaps — but we 
mean to fight." Yes, Bazarov meant to fight, and his bravery 
would have recoiled from nothing. Yet he harbored no illusions 
concerning himself. In the last chapter — a masterpiece of pathos 
— he confesses his own impotence. "I was needed by Eussia," 

he murmurs " No, it's clear, I wasn't needed. And who 

is needed? The shoemaker's needed, the tailor's needed, the 
butcher .... gives us meat." By what perversity is it that this 
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character, drawn with so fine, impartial a hand, with so pro- 
foundly conscious a sympathy, has been hailed as a caricature, a 
criminal, and a saviour? Truly politics are the beginning of 
madness, and perhaps it is impossible for those who are interested 
superfluously in the regeneration of Kussia to understand the 
masterpieces of Turgenev. " The novelist," said Flaubert once, 
" has no right to express his opinion on anything whatever. Has 
le ion Dieu ever told us his opinion?" And in "Fathers and 
Children" Turgenev does not fall far below Flaubert's loftiest 
ideal. 

But if he conceals his opinion of Bazarov's character, he set 
forth very clearly in a letter addressed to the Kussian students 
at Heidelberg the artistic meaning of his hero. "I dreamed," 
said he, " of a sombre, savage, and great figure, only half emerged 
from barbarism, strong, mechant, and honest, and nevertheless 
doomed to perish because it is always in advance of the future." 
That is the sufficient and best explanation of the fearless critic, 
inspired to action, who is called Bazarov. But the controversy 
of thirty years ago is not yet finished, and Messrs. Stepniak and 
Garnett, who are responsible for the prefaces to Mrs. Garnett's 
new translation, have done their utmost, it seems to me, to befog 
their readers. They both have Young Kussia on the brain; and, 
if we are to believe them, Turgenev kept a constant hand upon 
the public pulse. Mr. Stepniak, for instance, detects a movement 
in Lavretsky, and declares that " A House of Gentlefolk " is " a 
poem of the youth of the Russian democracy." Such a criticism 
would be mischievous, if it were not unintelligible. Again, Elena, 
the heroine of " On the Eve," " foreshadows and stands for the 
rise of Young Russia in the sixties." Why, indeed? Because 
her temperament prefers action to art and philosophy? Because, 
like many another spirited girl, who never heard of Russia or 
her movements, she prefers the strong man who can pitch a 
drunken German into the water or die for his country, to the 
chatter of a youthful intelligence? Once more, we confess, such 
criticism baffles us. Turgenev preached neither for nor against 
the new ideas. He was in no way responsible for the political 
condition of his country. Russia was the material of his art, 
and he treated it with a loftiness of purpose and a sincere im- 
partiality which forbade him ever to play the part of advocate. 
But an unkind fate always confused his masterpieces with the 
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pamphlets of reform. His incomparable " Sketches of a Sports- 
man," which for gentle humor and dainty portraiture he never 
surpassed, appear in their own despite to have suggested to Alex- 
ander II. the liberation of the Serfs, and though it is easy to 
understand the sympathy which such miniatures as Hoe and Kal- 
initch might evoke in an honest mind, though a sensitive prince 
might well have deplored at once the sufferings and the resigna- 
tion of the peasant, Turgenev never once completes — he never 
initiates — an argument. And when he painted upon a larger can- 
vas, the chatter began of Young Eussia. Of this book Young 
Eussia approved or disapproved; at that book Young Eussia 
girded, because it was a mere love-story. But what had Young 
Eussia, who was reading its leaflets, to do with a poet's creations ? 
There is only one standard by which these exquisite novels may 
be judged, the standard pf art; the men and women who wander 
through the delicate fields of romance, or make love in its arbors, 
are not so many generalized types; they are separate and indi- 
vidual creations, which have won the immortality denied to radi- 
calism and all its movements. 

His young girls, for instance, are miracles of truth and senti- 
ment. Liza, Natalya, Elena, Tatyana, are drawn all with a gentle 
hand, and with a conviction that sometimes frightens the reader, 
who now and again cannot but harbor an uneasy feeling of indis- 
cretion. Is it true, he asks himself, that he has been eavesdrop- 
ping? For how else should he thus discover the secrets of the 
heart? Yet the perfect effect is obtained without a thought of 
realism. Though Turgenev worked from the model, he suggested 
far more than he expressed. It was not his plan to throw down all 
the materials for our bewildered inspection: he stripped the fin- 
ished building of its scaffolds, and showed us nothing but the 
exquisite design of the whole. In other words, he knew nothing 
of realism, as the process is understood in France. And whatever 
characters he chose to portray, he portrayed with the same cer- 
tainty of hand and vision. Irina, the ardent, hesitating lover, is 
as finely wrought a portrait as Elena or Liza, and she gives him 
a chance of solving one of his favorite problems — the contest 
between love and passion. And the generals in " Smoke," — are 
they not as witty and as living as the students? And who ever 
covered the ineffective official, the bumptious trifler, with more 
amiable a ridicule? Even when he travels far from his accus- 
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tomed haunts, he regards the strange folk that he encounters with 
the same intimacy, the same clarity of vision. " The Torrents of 
Spring," I believe, has been burdened with no allegory. Yet in 
interest it falls not an inch below the others. The humor of the 
book — a rare quality with Turgenev — does but accentuate its gen- 
tle sadness. No, it is not for his political sympathies nor for 
his prophetic instinct that we revere Turgenev. His calm re- 
straint, his gay tranquillity, his reticent joy of life, his perfect 
adaptation of means to ends, the sureness with which his living 
personages move and speak under his guiding hands — these are 
qualities at once rarer and more lasting than the fervor of revolu- 
tion and the ambition of reform. 

His landscape is characteristic and appropriate. The spacious 
steppes, sparsely wooded, the ample gardens musical with birds, 
which make the backgrounds of his pictures, are suave and quiet 
as his own moods. Even when he carries his reader to Germany, a 
strange atmosphere, as of Eussia the unknown, enwraps the ro- 
mance; and his cosmopolitanism, unlike that of M. Bourget, is 
but an affair of scenic effect. The few Germans or Italians, whom 
he painted, 3o not impair an unwavering fidelity to the country 
of his birth. Even when the stage is foreign, the actors are (with 
a rare exception) Eussian in soul and mind. The truth is that 
this cosmopolitan loved no other people than his own. French- 
men, Germans, Englishmen — he smiled at them all, and Baden 
or Paris interested him, merely because in these cities he saw 
his countrymen in another light. So in his art he was constant 
to his own land, acknowledges no foreign influence in thought 
or style. His books are haunted by no memories that are fa- 
miliar, and it is noteworthy that Aristophanes — the author whom 
he praised most highly — was an author from whom he seems to 
have learned nothing. Indeed, he placed Aristophanes above all 
men, because he possessed the faculty of laughter, which, said he, 
had only been given to two or three in the world's history. It is 
a curious judgment to hear from the lips of him who drew from 
his readers more tears than smiles ; yet it is characteristic of the 
detached mind, which can contemplate the works of others and 
absorb them not. As in his writings, so in his life, he was digni- 
fied, reticent, and discreet. We know little of him, since he was 
not of those who courted popularity; and he would have shud- 
dered had he lived to see the figure he cuts in M. de Goncourt's 
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ragbag of gossip. But the chorus of praise sung by his friends is 
broken by no dissentient voice. We cannot accept Kenan's elo- 
quent rhapsody that Turgenev's conscience was "the conscience 
of a people," that he was what no other man has ever been, " the 
incarnation of a race," because we believe him to have been an 
artist who fashioned his masterpieces without thought of the 
popular conscience. But Benan's eloquent rhapsody was the ex- 
pression of a sincere reverence, which is echoed in the wiser, more 
humane appreciation of Gustave Flaubert; and from the few 
sketches that have come down to us, one point is clear — he was a 
distinguished gentleman, as well as a distinguished writer. He 
knew not the loud-voiced pieturesqueness which too often marks 
his craft; and the glimpses that we get of this " colosse charmani, 
ce doux giant aux cheveux Manes, qui a I'air du lienveillant 
genie d'une montagne ou d'une foret," make us regret that for 
once the biographer's voice is silent. 

But if Turgenev still awaits a biographer, a worthier monu- 
ment has been raised to him — the monument of translation. For 
me, who only know Turgenev in other tongues than his own, it is 
impossible to appraise the merits of Mrs. Garnett's work. I can 
but take it as an original work ; and, surely, whether it represents 
the precise meaning of Turgenev or not, it is from beginning to 
end lucid, smooth, and workmanlike. Such achievements as this 
would speedily remove from us the ancient reproach of Matthew 
Arnold, that in England the journeywork of literature is ill-done. 
For you may read Mrs. Garnett's version with little sense of a 
foreign origin; you may admire the ease with which the narrative 
runs along; and sometimes you may delight in a deftly turned 
phrase or in the right epithet. The last volumes, may be, are not 
quite so quick and happy as the first. But the undertaking was no 
light one, and it would be surprising, indeed, if the hand and 
brain had kept their freshness to the end. 

At last, under Mrs. Garnett's auspices, Turgenev has taken 
that place in England which he won long since in Germany and 
France. Charles Whiblet. 



